“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Cowper. 
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The Winged Worshippers. 
Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 


Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep: 
Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 
To wake sweet nature’s untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 


Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 
T’d bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


were heaven indeed, 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed, 
And nature’s own great God adore. 
—Charles Sprague. 


Extracts from a Sermon on “Man’s Poor Relations.’’ 
By Rev. W. C. GANNETT. 
Preached at St. Paul, Minn., July 21, 1878. 

“In the Father’s house are many mansions” is 
a word that haunts the mind, like a strain of music, 
with more than one grand meaning. Grander 
than that which makes it a prophecy of statelier 
mansions for ourselves in time to come, is that 
which makes it a proclamation that the universe 
is one great homestead for all the Father’s crea- 
tures—the myriads that range below us in descend- 
ing grades of life and consciousness, and myriads 


that range, for aught we know, above us; a proc- 
lamation that the Father to one is Father to them 
all; that the “ Yes, for me, for me he careth” be- 
longs to all who cannot, as well as to all who can, 
sing the y tongs and that a bond of actual kinship 
connects the highest and the lowest. 

THE LOWER MIND. 

To call the mind of the latter, “ instinct,” and 
the mind of man, “intelligence,” does not car 
us far towards, understanding either sort of mind. 
This much we know, that the higher brutes have 
senses so much like our own, that the fundamental 
perceptions must be common to us both. We know 
that they are curious; that they imitate; that 
they can give attention and remember, and thereby 
can, in some degree, be educated, and that the 
knowingness thus increased in them, can be hand- 
ed down as innate talent to their offspring. We 
know that they learn by experience; that they 
can adapt themselves somewhat to new conditions 
—as in the case of the chimney-swallows and 
house-sparrows, who do not build their nests as did 
their forefathers. That they even show some judg- 
ing, calculating and inventive powers, we know; 
for, besides the numberless stories that are told of 
the dog’s shrewdness and the elephant’s, when the 
two robins brought the bit of shingle and fixed it 
as a roof to their nest, which they could shelter in 
no other way from rain; when the spider weighted 
her web with a bit of wood because the gale shook 
her house too dangerously, and weighted it twice ; 
when the captive fox seized the ear of corn and, 
nibbling off the kernels, next morning, strewed 
them as a bait within the chain’s length, and 
breakfasted off chicken in consequence,—we can 
only call such acts by the human name, “ inge- 
nuity.” 

Then the brutes have certainly a power of lan- 
guage among themselves. As for feelings, they 
not only all enjoy and grieve in their own good 
times, or bad, but many sympathize with each 
other’s good and bad times; they are grateful, and 
forgiving, and revengeful, too; are brave, and 
sometimes brave in spite of timidity; are moody, 
jealous, emulative. Some of the higher brutes 
show a sense of humor, a sense of shame, a sense 
of pride and self-respect ; they can be self-sacrific- 
ing and loyal to the point of giving up life for the 
sake of their children or their human friend; they 
even show the germ of fetichism in a sense of 
mystery, and of a higher kind of worship in their 
delighted reverence and trust before a loved and 
loving master. Many a man would echo Landor’s 


tribute to his dog: “Few saints have been so 
good-tempered, and not many so wise.” . . . 
NOBILITY COMPELS US. 

But beyond all profit the great selfish reason 
for humanity to dumb animals is that we can’t be 
men without it. To be humane is simply to be 
human. That was a fine motto of the old nobil- 
ity of France, “ noblesse oblige.” Haughty aristo- 
crats they were, and held the people very far below 
them; but “nobility compels us” was the word 
that bound them to such duty as they recognized. 
Man is the aristocrat among the families of the 
earth, and our very nobility compels us to fair 
dealing with the littler ones. Our station pledges 
us to magnanimity toward those who have no 
tongue that can remonstrate against tyranny. 
The essence of all chivalry lies in that motto; for 
chivalry is simply brotherhood with all that’s 
humble, the recognition that weakness appeals to 
power with a must,—* You must bless me.” A 
man who insults his dumb servant may be set 
down then and there with certainty as not yet 
having the whole heart of a gentleman in him. 
Indeed, there is no test of a man’s fineness so sure 
as his conduct toward inferiors. That shows the 
measure of God-likeness in him. The opening of 
new brotherhoods—the extending downwards of 
our sympathies into regions of existence that sym- 
pathy has not entered previously—the seeing that 
wherever there is life, the golden rule and the laws 
of love and the morality of the universe apply— 
that is the test of human fineness, the sign of hu- 
man progress. The noblest is the tenderest and 
most just. The highest is the most considerate to 
the lowliest—to the poor, the ridiculous, the igno- 
rant, the sinful, to the brute. Noblesse oblige! . . 

What wonder that when that boy becomes a 
man, he clips his dog’s ears and docks his horse’s 
tail; what wonder that he drives with a tight 
check-rein, and perhaps shoves an icy-cold bit in 
winter, into his horse’s mouth; and whips him 
when he stumbles or shies, or starts wearily ; and 
leaves him unblanketed while he himself is warm- 
ing at the fire; and leaves the stall-floor damp, 
unlittered, on the nights when he calls for all the 
extra comforters himself? 

Think of the long prevailing horrors of animal 
transportation, horrors which this very summer a 
“ring” has strenuously endeavored to maintain 
pe oe attempts at remedy, in the national halls 
of legislation at Washington; horrors which give 
anguish to the creatures on their way to death and 
give us the poisoned meat of their fevered blood. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Think at what price of last week’s pangs the veal 
is made white by the butcher for your Sunday 
dinner. Think how ior the sake of a mere adorn- 
ment, to make a hat pretty, or an ear-ring glitter, 
our girls and sisters ask some winged creature to 
— up its life to them. Think of the carts of 

eath that pass through our streets from time to 
time these summer days bearing the captive pig- 
eons yonder to fly the gauntlet of their lives—our 
citizens, the Indians who will take their fun and 
win their glory inthe“ sport!” . . . 

To become the owner of an animal is to take 
on one’s self a responsibility, to enter into con- 
tract with a fellow-creature. It is not to be taken 
lightly. We pledge ourselves, I mean before the 
laws of right and justice, 7. e. before the Judgment- 
Seat at the heart of the universe, to give him care, 
protection, food and fair treatment. The backs 
that bear our burdens so patiently should not bear 
our blows as their main alternative of treatment. 
The wills that so loyally obey our whims should 
not be broken, but trained into the faithful service. 
Here are directions given by an English horse- 
trainer in the age of Queen Elizabeth, and we 
still see his like upon our streets: “If your horse 
does not stand still, or hesitates, then berate him 
with a terrible voyce; and beat him yourself with 
a good sticke upon the heade between the eares ; 
and then stick him in the spurring place iii or iiii 
times together, with one legge after another, as 
fast as your legges might walk; your legges must 
go like two bouncing beetles.” Here is Rarey’s 
rule to-day for training horses: “ Treat a horse as 
_— would like to be treated, if you were a horse,” 

imply the Golden Rule! And the other word of 
Jesus, that one from the parable, should be the 
motto in every master’s heart, if not set up in every 
barn and stall: “Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things,—enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 

Their rights are our profit, also. Good treatment 
makes them higher animals and better servants. 

A good deacon, who was naturally a high-tem- 
pered man, had been used tc beat his oxen over 
the head, as his neighbors did. It was observed 
that when he became a Christian his cattle became 
remarkably docile. A friend inquired into the 
secret. “ Why,” said the deacon, “ formerly when 
my oxen were a little contrary, I flew into a pas- 
sion and beat them unmercifully. This only made 
the matter worse. Now, when they do not behave 
well, I go behind the load, sit down, and sing Old 
Hundred. I don’t know how it is, but the psalm- 
tune has a surprising effect on my oxen.” Ne 

Let us educate our children, then, to this hu- 
manity—the children who so easily are taught 
sympathy by our example, so easily betrayed into 
coarseness and disregard of others’ feeling by the 
sight of what they see us do. Let no careless, 
needless killing of the dumb members of our 
homes, however unwelcome, greet young eyes and 
harden young hearts. Let no insult to the dumb 
helpers between the shafts, or in the yoke, teach 
those hearts that there are helpers whom men and 
women have a right to insult. Let no trust from 
the friend whom we have invited to become “ our” 
dog or cat, be spurned; that is their highest act, 
and to spurn it is, in its degree as if you !aughed 
at your child’s praying. The pets in the house 
well treated will begin to win out philantrophy 
in our boys and girls so really that it’s almost 
worth while to keep a dog just for that purpose. 
—St. Paul Pioneer. 


Immortality. 

A few only out of the grounds of faith in human 
immortality apply to the immortality of the 
higher brutes; but human immortality being as- 
sumed as a given fact, and a future life for man 
being predicated as normal, the physiological 
laws (whatever they may be) under which such 
survival takes place in our case are almost sure to 
apply to creatures many of whom possess intelli- 

ence and sentiment far surpassing those of 

uman infants. The great argument of justice, 
of course, applies to ill-used and innocent beasts, 
with even greater force than to similarly ill-used 
but more or less guilty men.—F. P. Cobbe. 


Junius Brutus Booth. 

Rev. J. F. Clarke, now of this city, lived in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1834, and the incidents in the 
the following narrative occurred there. 

A note was brought Mr. C., which read as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Unitep States Jan., 4, 1834. 

“Str, —I hope you will excuse the liberty of a stranger 
addressing you on a subject he feels great interest in. It 
is to require a place of interment for his friend[s} in the 
church-yard and also the expense attendant on the pur- 
chase of such place of temporary repose. 

“Your communication on this matter will greatly oblige, 
sir, your respectful and obedient servant, 

“J. B. Booru.” 

It will be observed that after the word “ friend” 
an [s] follows in brackets. In the original the 
word was followed by a small mark which might 
or might not give it the plural form. 

I walked to the hotel and was shown into a 
private parlor where Mr. Booth and another 
gentleman were sitting by a table. Having told 
him that I had not been successful in procuring 
the information he desired, but would bring it to 
him on the following morning, he thanked me and 
asked me to sit down. Once or twice I endeay- 
ored, but without success, to turn the conversa- 
tion to his presumed loss. I asked him if the 
death of his friend was sudden. 

“ Very,” he replied. 

“ Was he a relative?” 

“ Distant,” said he, and changed the subject. 

After offering wine and cigars, which were de- 
clined, Mr. Booth proposed to read something, 
and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner was selected. 
He read aloud the whole of this magnificent poem. 
I have listened to many eminent readers and 
actors, but none of them affected me as I was 
moved by this reading. I forgot the place where 
I was, the motive of my coming, the reader him- 
self. I’ knew the poem almost by heart, yet I 
seemed never to have heard it before. I was by 
the side of the doomed mariner. I was the wed- 
ding-guest, listening to his story, held by his glit- 
tering eye. I was with him in the storm, among the 
ice, beneath the hot and copper sky. Booth became 
so absorbed in his reading, so identified with the 
poem, that his tone and manner were saturated 
with a feeling of reality. He actually thought 
himself the mariner,—so I am persuaded — while 
he was reading. As the poem proceeded, and we 
plunged deeper and deeper into its mystic horrors, 
the actual world receded into a dim, indefinable 
distance. The magnetism of this marvellous in- 
terpreter had caught up himself and me with him, 
into Dreamland, trom which we gently descended 
at the end of Part VI., and “the spell was snapt.” 

“ And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land.” 

Then Booth asked me if I had ever read Shelley's 
argument against the use of animal food, at the 
end of ‘Queen Mab’ ?” 

* Yes, I have read it.” 

“ And what do you think of the argument?” 

“Ingenious, but not satisfactory.” 

“To me it és satisfactory. I have long been 
convinced that it is wrong to take the life of an 
animal for our pleasure. I eat no animal food. 
There is my supper,’— pointing to the plate of 
bread. ‘“ And, indeed,” continued he, “ I think the 
Bible favors this view. He took up the Bible and 
proceeded to argue by means of texts selected 
here and there from Genesis to Revelation. He 
referred to the fact that it was not till after the 
Deluge men were allowed, “for the hardness of 
their hearts,” as he maintained, to eat meat. But 
in the beginning it was not so; only herbs were 
given to man, at first, for food. He quoted the 
Psalmist (Psalm civ. 14) to show that man’s food 
came from the earth, and was a green herb; and 
contended that the reason why Daniel and his 
friends were fairer and, fatter than the children 
who ate their portion of meat was, that they ate 
only pulse (Daniel i. 12-15). These are all of his 


Scriptural arguments which I now recall; but I- 


thought them rather ingenious at the time. 


After further conversation, Booth rose, and, 
taking one of the candles, said to me, “* Would you 
like to look at the remains ?” 

Iassented. Asking our silent friend to excuse 
us, he led me into an adjoining chamber. I looked 
toward a bed in the corner of the room, but saw 
nothing there. Booth went to another corner of 
the room, where, spread out upon a large sheet, I 
beheld to my surprise, about a bushel of wild 
pigeons ! 

Booth knelt down by the side of the birds, and 
with evidence of sincere affliction began to mourn 
over them. He took them up in his hands tenderly, 
and pressed them to his heart. For a few mo- 
ments he seemed to forget my presence. For this 
I was glad, for it gave me a little time to recover 
from my astonishment, and to consider rapidly 
what it might mean. As I look back now, and 
think of the oddity of the situation, I rather won- 
der at my own self-possession. It was a sufficiently 
trying position. At first I thought it was a hoax, 
an intentional piece of practical fun, of which I 
was to be the object. but even in the moment 
allowed me to think, I decided that this could not 
be. For I recalled the long and elaborate Bible 
argument against taking the life of animals, which 
could hardly have been got up for the occasion. I 
considered also that as a joke it would be too poor 
in itself, and too unworthy a man like Booth. Sol 
decided that it was a sincere conviction, — an idea, 
exaggerated perhaps to the borders of monoma- 
nia, of the sacredness of all life. And I deter- 
mined to treat the conviction with respect, as 
all sincere and religious convictions deserve to be 
treated. 

i also saw the motive for this particular course 
of action. During the week immense quantities 
of the wild pigeon (Passenger Pigeon, Columba 
migratoria) had been flying over the city, in their 
way to and from a roost in the neighborhood. 
These birds had been slaughtered by myriads, and 
were for sale by the bushel at the corners of ever 
street in the city. Although all the birds whic 
could be killed by man made the smallest impres- 
sion on the vast multitude contained in one of 
these flocks,— computed by Wilson to consist 
sometimes of more than twenty-two hundred mill- 
ions, — yet to Booth the destruction seemed waste- 
ful, wanton, and, from his point of view, was a 
wilful and barbarous murder. 

I could not but feel a certain sympathy with his 
humanity. It was an error in a good direction. 
If an insanity, it was better than the cold, heart- 
less sanity of most men. By the time, therefore, 
that Booth was ready to speak, I was prepared to 
answer. 

“ You see,” said he, “ these innocent victims of 
man’s barbarity. I wish to testify, in some pub- 
lic way, against this wanton destruction of life. 
And I wish you to help me. Will you?” 

“Hardly,” I replied, “I expected something 
very different from this, when I received your note. 
I did not come to see you, expecting to be called 
to assist at the funeral solemnities of birds.” 

“Nor did I send for you,” he answered. “I 
merely wrote to ask about the lot in the grave- 
yard. But now you are here, why not help me? 
Do you fear the laugh of man?” 

“No,” L returned. “If I agreed with you in re- 
gard to this subject, I might, perhaps, have the 
courage to act out my convictions. But I do not 
look at it as you do. There is no reason, then, 
why I should have anything to do with it. I re- 
spect your convictions, but do not share them.” 

“ That is fair,’ he said. “I cannot ask anything 
more. I am obliged to you for coming to see me. 
My intention was to purchase a place in the burial- 
ground and have them put into a-coflin and carried 
in a hearse. I might do it without any one’s 
knowing that it was not a human body. Would 
you assist me, then?” 

“ But if no one knew it,” I said, “how would it 
be a public testimony against the destruction of 
life?” 

“True, it would not. 


Well, I will. consider 
what to do. 


Perhaps I may wish to bury them 


privately in some garden.” 


| | 
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“In that case,” said I, “I will find you a place 
in the grounds of some of my friends.” 

He thanked me, and I took my leave, exceed- 
ingly astonished by the incident, but also inter- 
ested in the earnestness of conviction of the man. 

I heard, in a day or two, that he actually pur- 
chased a lot in the cemetery, two or three miles 
below the city, had a coffin made, hired a hearse 
and carriage, and had gone througn all the solem- 
nity of aregular funeral. For several days he con- 
tinued to visit the grave of his little friends, and 
mourned over them with a grief which did not seem 
at all theatrical.—Biog. Sketches by J. F. Clarke. 
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The English Society P. C. A. 


The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals, 
in the city of London, wus held in the Mansion 
House, on the 21st of June. 


The Egyptian Hall and the large saloon and 
vestibule were entirely filled, so that not a place 
remained for standing-room. At 12.30 the Lord 
Mayor, in official robes, opened the proceedings. 

On the platform we noticed the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Lord Aberdare, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., and many 
others. His Majesty the King of Bonny also oc- 
cupied a seat on the platform. 

Among the ladies were the Lady Mayoress, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Lady Augusta Pow- 
lett. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol made the 
opening speech : 

“It is not, however, my lord, from any desire to 
encourage merely literary merit that the Ladies’ 
Committee have instituted these prize-givings. It 
is because they are persuaded that cruelty in most 
cases in regard to children arises really from one 
cause—want of reflection. It would be hard to 
think that our children, as a general rule, could be 
naturally cruel, but I am afraid that the cruelty of 
young people, and of the young particularly, is 
due to a want of thought and consideration for the 
feelings of animals, as well as a want of knowl- 
edge of their anatomy, and it has always appeared 
to the Ladies’ Committee that the best and most 
effective course to take is to train the young mind 
towards the subject. When a child has an essay 
to write, his whole thoughts are turned on the 
particular subject on which he has to treat. and 
thus many facts which would not have been other- 
wise realized are brought home to the minds of 
children.” 

Mr. Colam Secretary of the society, followed: 

“Tn the first place, I must tell you that a notice 
was sent to all the schools of the metropolis, with- 
out reference to denomination, our proceedings 
being entirely unsectarian, inviting the scholars 
and pupil teachers of each school to write essays 
on the duty of kindness to animals, in competition 
for prizes to be awarded by the society. Nearly 
one thousand persons responded as scholars or 
pupil teachers. Several thousand scholars wrote 
essays in nearly five hundred different schools.” 

The Lady Mayoress then presented the prizes to 
successful essayists on “ The Duty of Kindness to 
Animals.” 

Sixty-two prizes for pupil teachers, and 488 for 
for scholars, in all 550, were distributed. The 
names of the recipients, age, name of principal of 
school and address of school in each case is given, 
filling two pages of the “ Animal World.” 

The conditions of the competition for prizes, 
will appear by the extracts below, from the cir- 
cular of the Secretary, addressed to 2,000 London 
schools : 

“ I am desired to inform you that my Committee 
are prepared to give a prize to the pupil, being a 
member of each of your schools, who shall com- 
pose the best essay on the Duty of Kindness 
towards Animals, the competition to be open to 
all scholars under your charge, of the age of twelve 
and upwards, without any condition on our part 
as to the length of the composition. 


All the schools of London are invited by this 
circular letter to engage in the preparation of 
essays, and the Committee ask the Principal of 
each school respectively, kindly to do them the 
favor to act as sole judge of the merits of the es- 
says written in his or her school. The MS. of the 
essayist in each school whose composition is 
deemed best must be forwarded to me on or before 
the 25th day of May next. In no case can the 
Committee undertake to receive two MSS. written 
by scholars of the same school, either for our se- 
lection of the better essay, or for any other pur- 
pose whatever. 

On the 27th day of May the essays received 

from the several schools will be placed before our 
judges, and the twelve best selected therefrom for 
twelve principal rewards. (Elementary will not 
compete with superior, nor boys’ with girls’ 
schools.) The enclosed pink form must be filled 
in and attached to the boy’s essay, the primrose 
form being for the girl’s essay. 

At the approaching annual meeting of the 
Society (to be held at Egyptian Hall, Mansion 
House), the writers whose essays shall have been 
selected by Principals, as aforesaid, will be pre- 
sented with a certificate of merit and a handsome 
volume ; and the writers of the twelve best essays, 
selected from the entire collection by our judges, 
will be presented with more costly gifts. 

The Committee will also give forty rewards for 
forty best essays written by pupil teachers. You 
are therefore invited to permit all pupil teachers 
to prepare essays, which should be sent to me on 
or before the 25thof May. In regard to these, no 
selection by Principals will be necessary, as the 
judges will read the entire collection of MSS. 

The Committee feel that much of the success of 
this undertaking will depend on your personal co- 
operation, but they are assured you will be glad 
to promote the exercise of thoughts and senti- 
ments in the minds of your children necessary to 
make it a useful educational movement. 

I need not point out the value to your pupils, 
and consequently to the community, of a careful 
consideration of the claims of animals in your 
schools.” 

The Earl of Harrowby, the former President of 
the Society, spoke briefly after the presentations 
had been made. 

At the conclusion of the first meeting the Lord 
Mayor invited about seventy of the principal visi- 
tors to a luncheon, provided in the Venetian Par- 
lor. At three o’clock he took the chair again, and 
opened the second meeting. 

The report of the Society showed that 2,276 con- 
victions, during the year, have been obtained in 
London. It recognizes the valuable services of 
the Ladies’ Committee in offering the prizes to the 
schools. After speaking of new local organiza- 
tions, the report says :— 

“From the United States of America, your Com- 
mittee continue to receive satisfactory assurances 
of progress, attributable mainly to the untiring 
zeal of Mr. Bergh, President of the American 
Society ; Mr. Angell, of Boston; Mrs. White, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Shortall, of Chicago, and other 
earnest transatlantic friends of your cause. 

In Australia, New Zealand, Barbadoes, and 
Jamaica, new societies for prevention of cruelty 
have been established, and existing associations 
have been greatly consolidated during the past 
twelve months in other colonies and dependencies 
—particularly in Canada, where the friends of 
your cause are making strenuous efforts to intro- 

‘duce into the schools of the country, lessons in 
furtherance of systematic humanity teachings. 

Your Committee submit that while an examina- 
tion of the analysis will be instructive in many 
respects, in none will it afford greater satisfaction 
than in the assurance it gives that the magistrates 
of England now apply the provisions of the 
statute against many acts of ill-treatment to 
animals, which, a few years ago, were deemed 
outside the pale of the law. Not only do magis- 


trates now convict persons for these offences,. 


which aforetime were deemed beneath the notice 


of the law, but they publicly reprobate them, and 


thus greatly aid your Committee in their most 
responsible duty. It cannot be doubted that these 
encouraging results could have been obtained 
only by the judicious, persistent conduct of your 
Society, in bringing before the public, from time 
to time, the varied forms of cruelty discovered 
by its officers, or reported by private individu- 
als.” 

Lord Aberdare, the new President of the Society, 
spoke earnestly and sensibly. Among other good 
things he said: “Is it not a miserable thing that 
the increasing prosperity of this country should 
be evidenced by the great amount of brutality 
perpetrated on man al beast? I think, in a large 
measure, we may trace the evil to the circum- 
stance of so large a part of the earnings of those 
times of high wages being given to drink. Drink, 
unhappily, makes man cruel to his brother man, 
and towards dumb animals. (Cheers.) Well, 
the objects of this Society are twofold. Oneis by 
punishment and fear of punishment to deter from 
brutality by making examples of those who 
behave cruelly to poor, helpless creatures, and the 
other is by encouragement and enlightenment to 
create throughout the country so humane a feeling, 
that cruelty to animals shall become a rare occur- 
rence. I must say that, although I have had a 
great deal to do with the preparation of laws for 


the punishment of mankind, I have always had: 


more faith in those agencies which operate in the 
prevention of crime, than in the punishment of 
offences, and I must say it seems to me one of the 
wisest steps taken by the Society to organize 
these anntial essay competitions, as it has been 
done by the Ladies’ Committee, with a view to 
the bringing up of the young in the habits of 
humanity. (Cheers.) So large a portion of 
cruelty arises from want of thought, and I cannot 
conceive a better means of stimulating humane 
and generons feelings in youth than are to be 
found in the action of the Ladies’ Committee.” 
Mr. Murrell spoke of the game of polo, as 
follows: “ We have abolished bull-baiting, dog- 
fighting, and cock-fighting, but there is still a 
pastime fraught with much cruelty, which, I 
regret to say, is prevalent among the officers of 
Her Majesty’s army. I allude to the game of 
polo, and I think if anything can be done by the 
formation of public opinion to mitigate this evil, 
or, if possible, suppress it, this Society should 
advance at once in that direction. 1 had heard of 
the cruelty practised, and, seeing the game adver- 
tised at Brighton, I thought I would witness the 
performance. I certainly was horrified, and I 
think every right-minded person would be when 
he saw how the ponics were treated. Several 
strong men select small, weak, undersized ponies. 
No man who cares for his beast would allow it to 
be used in this game, Well, mounted on these 


little animals, they have in their hands a long . 


staff, one end of which is leaded, or contains some 
heavy substance, so that it strikes with consider- 
able force anything with which it comes in contact. 
The ball is thrown down at some distance, and 
each man makes with much rapidity towards 
this ball. The ball isin the middle. The sticks 
are then directed to it, and three out of four 
of the blows struck fall on the ponies’ backs and 
legs, and the agony the poor animals appear to 
suffer is dreadful. It is true that their legs are 
bandaged so as to protect them, but a very poor 
protection it affords in most cases, and, apart 
from this, the cruelty of over-spurring is insepar- 
able from the game. On the occasion I have been 
speaking of, I noticed one poor, little, weak pony 
which was unable to keep up with the others. 
The poor animal’s side was a total mass of blood, 
calling forth the horror of the bystanders. 
(Shame.) But you will be surprised to hear that 
this pony was mounted by one of the officers in 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments. I will not 
mention names, but any of you could have read 
for yourselves in the local newspapers at the 
time.” 

Others made brief addresses, and the meetin 
closed with words of congratulation by the Lo: 
Mayor.—<Animal World. 
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September. 

We trust our readers will find this number 
sufficiently instructive and interesting in its 
several selections and contributions. 

Our picture illustrates a local fact, which stands 
alone as far as we know. However dangerous 
such freedom with lions as it shows may be, the 
fact of its existence so long, challenges attention. 

Our young readers, who are singers, will enjoy 
the music on the last page. 

THE INTERNATIONAL HUMANE SOQIETY will 
hold its second annual meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1878. Each Society in the 
United States and Canada is invited to send dele- 
gates. Of the number, each will be the judge. 
A better acquaintance among the workers in our 
cause, and a hearty union of action by them in 
behalf of an improved Congressional Law to pro- 
tect animals in transportation, are both most 
desirable, and both will be promoted by this 
meeting, provided a general representation from 
our wide-spread societies shall be there. We 
venture to give the name of C. P. Montague, Esq., 
President of the Maryland Society, who may be 
communicated with on the general subject. The 
immediate attention of our friends is invited to 
the necessary preparations. The place of meet- 
ing will be at Barnum’s Hotel, at 9 a. M., Oct. 9. 
We trust the Maryland Society may improve the 
opportunity of holding a public meeting on the 
evening of the 9th. 


The Work of Ladies in Our Cause. 

Of the Society itself, this may be said: that but 
for the unstinted support of it by ladies of all 
classes, who have given to it alike of their penury 
and abundance, it could not have been kept up on 
the scale it has been. Woman’s sympathies, 
and courage, and unselfishness in its behalf, have 
never failed. Of individual services, a long 
account might be made. For illustration: we 
know one lady who pays a regular and generous 
sum each month, with the understanding that 
one of our officers shall visit her city at stated 
intervals, and, also, when specially called upon 
to do so. We held ourselves ready to do all 
this without payment; but her sense of justice 
has not permitted it. 

Others keep on hand our papers and documents 
for distribution. When they ride through the 
country, their habit is to call at the school-houses, 
at stores, and wherever people meet together, 
draw attention to the just treatment of animals, 
and invite everybody to read on the subject. 

Very many are careful not to let a case of 
cruelty occur in their presence, or hearing, with- 
out raising their voices to plead for the sufferers. 
And when further action is required, they do not 
fail to complain, or to send to this office a state- 
ment, with the necessary particulars of date, 
hour, place, name of offenders, character of the 
complaint, and names of witnesses. 

How many others there are, our readers can 
estimate nearly ‘as well as we can, who find 
temporary and permanent homes for all wander- 
ing and homeless creatures, as far as they can. 


And when the inevitable question of how to 
dispose of property after death presents itself, 
the claims of the most helpless and dependent 
of God’s creatures are more frequently remem- 
bered and helped by woman than man. Honored, 
then, be woman for her large service in the cause 
of justice to animals! 


The two prizes of fifty dollars each, for the 
formation of Legions of Honor, in our public 
schools, contrary to our hopes, have not been 
contended for. The time for applications expired 
on the Ist of September. 

The three able judges, Messrs. Page, Blacking- 
ton, and Bicknell, who so kindly and promptly 
consented to serve, have our grateful thanks for 
their hearty co-operation in this attempt to enlist 
the school children in our humane cause. 

Whether a dislike of new organizations, or a 
reluctance by teachers to take upon themselves 
additional labor, or the conviction that too much 
was attempted, had most to do in this result, we 
do not know. Next time, we shall favor an 
appeal to scholars individually, instead of to 
schools. 


Forms of Complaints. 

Under this title, our Society has just published 
a manual for agents, magistrates, and all persons 
actively engaged in the enforcement of the laws 
against cruelty to animals. 

Mr. Joel P. Bishop, the widely known writer 
upon criminal law, says they are “ admirable for 
clearness, brevity, and the exclusion of needless 
words.” This is high praise from such a source. 
We ought, in justice, also, to say that the gentle- 
man who gave his time and thought to the careful 
preparation of the pamphlet, and whose labors 
are referred to by Mr. Bishop, is Mr. Charles A. 
Barnard of this city, who deserves, as does also 
Mr. Bishop, the thanks of every friend of our 
cause. 

It is the intention of the Society, to put a copy 
into the hands of each of its agents, and, also, to 
give it to each of the trial justices of the State. 
The pamphlet has 31 pages. It contains the 
law of Massachusetts against cruelty to animals; 
a plain statement in regard to “ pleadings under 
the statute,” of six and a half pages; directions 
as to “ the description of defendant,” of four and 
a half pages; followed by more than twenty 
forms. It is invaluable for our work in the 
courts of Massachusetts; but it will have an 
interest, and be of practical service to other 
societies in other States, and we would commend 
it to their attention. 


4@ 


Anonymous Complaints. 

We invite information of all cases of cruelty 
within the jurisdiction of our Society. We do 
not ask the name of complainants; but we sug- 
gest to our friends, that it is better their names 
should be sent us with their complaints, because, 
if this were done, we could consult with them 
afterwards about the statements that may be 
made to us on the same subject, and report to 
them whatever action may be had, or the reasons 
for non-action. When this is not done, we cannot, 
of course, let them know. 

It happens occasionally that second and third 
complaints of the same alleged cruelty are made 


by the same unknown person when there is a 
satisfactory answer, known to us, but we do not 
know to whom to send it. 

It is well, also, for complainants to know that 
our rule is to inquire into each case, and to act 
only upon the information which such examina- 
tion shall bring to light; so there is rarely any 
occasion for the complainant being known, and 
never without his or her consent. 


Dog- Fighting. 

Our agents find much difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary legal proof in cases of dog-fighting, 
even where the moral proof leaves no doubt of the 
facts. One such case occurred near Boston in the 
summer of 1877, in which one of the dogs was 
killed. Time passed, and the hope of a conviction 
had died out. In the meantime, however, the 
losing party in the fight desired to get the two 
hundred and fifty dollars back, which he had bet 
upon its issue, and he sued the stakeholder. The 
honor of gamblers resents such an act. But the 
prosecutor won. Little did he think, however, that 
the same evidence would convict him as a chief in 
the fight; but it did. Our agents made the com- 
plaint, after hearing the testimony in the wager 
suit, and John Burke was fined two hundred and 
fifty dollars, the highest penalty of thelaw. After 
befiig in prison one night, he paid the fine. Never 
was a biter worse bitten. Never was justice 
more effectually vindicated. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE SOCI- 
ETIES FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS terminated its labors on the afternoon of 
July 30th, and on the evening of the same day a 
magnificent banquet was offered to the delegates 
by the Paris Society at the Cafe Riche. The Mar- 
quis de Gevestons presided at the banquet, and 
admirable speeches were made by many of the 
delegates, both. French and foreigners. President 
Barnard of Columbia College, Mr. Girard, Secre- 
tary of the American Commission of the Exposi- 
tion, and Capt. Nathan Appleton, delegate of the 
Massachusetts Society, attended the banquet in be- 
half of the United States, and all did their share 
in contributing to the feast of reason. The most 
important work of the Congress was the forma- 
tion of an international association to be called 
«“ T/Union Protectrice des Animaux,” with a code 
of laws which is recommended to the Govern- 
ments of the different nations. A badge in the 
form of a medal, or simply a card, was awarded to 
be worn by all the members of the Union. It con- 
sists of a gold star on an azure field, and in time 
of war veterinary surgeons can wear it, so as look 
after the suffering animals, and kill them if nec- 
essary. The system Kruneau was voted as the 
best in existence, for killing animals for food, and 


all nations are requested to adopt it until a better - 


one is found. The question of the late transpor- 
tation of live-stock by land and by sea received 
proper attention. Members of the Union shall 
have the right in all countries of attending to the 
general work by arresting persons who maltreat 
animals, and bringing them to trial in accordance 
with the laws of the nation where the act takes 
place. International Congresses will be held 
every ten years, and the officers of one congress 
shall hold their positions until the meeting of the 
next one, which will be opened .by the President, 
or one of the Vice-Presidents, and as soon as the 
report of the years is read the new congress shall 
be presided by the President of the Society of the 
city in which the meeting is held. At the meeting 
of July 29th, on motion of Nathan Appleton, 
delegate of the Massachusetts Society, it was 
voted “ that the Congress express the hope that at 
the next session of the Congress of the United 
States the bill for the better transportation of 
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animals by railroad in the United States shall 
become a law.” It was Mr. Appleton who sug- 
ested a star as the emblem of union for all the 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
while the idea of the star being “ gold on an azure 
field” came from the Marquis de Genestons. The 
Congress voted to hold its next meeting in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, the summer of 1880.— Paris Gazctte, 
August 1st. 


In addition to the above report, we have a brief 
and interesting letter from Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
which was written during the session of the Con- 
gress. Mr. A. said the sessions “ were intensely in- 
teresting and the results from the Congress will 
be very valuable.” “ Yesterday we all visited the 
famous abattoirs of the Villette, a most instruct- 
ive, though certainly not agreeable study.” The 
President of the Paris Society presides: there 
are four Vice-Presidents, one each from England, 
Russia, Germany and Italy, and four Secretaries, 
one each from the United States, Belgium, Den- 
mark and Switzerland. Mr. Appleton was the 
only representative of our Mass. Society, and, we 
believe, the only American representative who at- 
tended the meetings. He was one of the Secre- 
taries of the Congress and, also, a member of the 
important Committee on Legislation. We hope to 
hear more from him in our October paper. We 
are glad that the International Congress express- 
ed its favorable opinion of the new Law on Cattle 
Transportation to be acted upon (as we hope) at 
the next session of our own Congeess. 


To the Editor of the “ Herald” :— 


The person who was indicted by the Grand Jury 
of this county a short time since, for mutilating a 
horse, by cutting off several inches of the sensitive 
part of its tail, and who was subsequently tried in 
the General Sessions and acquitted, under circum- 
stances which, it is hoped, will never recur, sends 
a communication to the “ Herald,” wherein, after 
extolling the abominable deed, he jumps to the 
conclusion, because his case, under the influence 
of the buffoonery of counsel, was finally decided 
in his favor after long hesitation on the part of the 
jury, that he is henceforth at liberty to pursue 
“that branch of his business for any one requiring 
his services.” 

As this person is an Englishman, it is well to 
make known to him a recent decision in his own 
country, by Sir James Ingham, the chief police 
magistrate of London: 

“Surely the practice of docking a horse must 
be a very cruel one under any circumstances. 
Witness said there could be no doubt that it was, 
and His Worship was aware that this fact had re- 
cently been recognized by the Legislature and was 
made a criminal offence. This horse had been 
docked within a week, he was quite certain. 

“ Prisoner.—All I can say is. that it was docked 
before | bought it, and I have had it a week ; it in- 
jured itself. ; 

“ Sir James Ingham.—Can it be ascertained who 

rformed this cruel act of docking the animal— 

or I should be very strongly disposed to issue a 
summons against him ? 

“ Prisoner.—I don’t know. 

“Sir James Ingham.—If it could have been 
peeses that the prisoner docked the horse himself 

e would have been severely punished, for it had 
been wisely determined to make the cruel practice 
a criminal offence. As it was, the prisoner had 
been guilty of great cruelty in using a horse in 
such a condition, and he must pay a fine of £3 
10s. 6d. or go to prison for a month; the horse to 
be killed.” 

By the foregoing, this mutilator of animals may 
learn what he has to expect on his return to his 
native land, and the purpose of this communica- 
tion is to apprise him of a fact of which he seems 


spnvintatnat his own trial settled nothing but 
that particular case—and that should he or any 
one else be detected again in that or any similar 
violation of the laws made for the protection of 
animals, he and they will be arrested and punished, 
it is hoped, with the same severity on this side of 
the Atlantic that he certainly would be, were the 
cruelty inflicted in good old angieee 
ENRY BERGH. 

—Our Animal Friends. 


Horse-Shoeing. 


A friend asked our attention to the testimony of . 


William Miles, who wrote a little book on horse- 
shoeing, which was re-published by H. C. Baird in 
1856. Mr. Miles also wrote an article, in 1857, on 
the same subject in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, vol. 18, for 1857, and which 
may be found in the library of the Horticultural 
Society in Boston. 

In the book, Mr. Miles gives directions to 
working smiths how to do the several processes 
in the best manner. He then says :— 

“It is nearly seven years since I have had more 
than three nails in the fore shoe of any one of my 
stz horses, and they. are all shod with thick felt 
and stopping. Some of them do not require the 
felt; but, having begun it as an experiment some 
years ago, and finding no inconvenience from it, 
I have gone on with it.”—p. 45. 

And in the article, above referred to, he gives 
important testimony, as follows :— 

“T have, at different times, met with four horses 
who were all known to be over forty years old, 
and were still at work. At one period last year, 
I had six horses in my stable, whose combined 
ages amounted to one hundred and forty-five 
years. 

“If I were asked to account for my horses’ 
legs and feet being in a better condition than my 
neighbors, I should attribute it to the four follow- 
ing circumstances :— 

“ First, they are shod with few nails, which are 
so placed in the shoe as to permit the foot to expand 
every time they move. Second, all live in boxes 
instead of stalls, and can move whenever they 
please. Thirdly, they have two hours daily 
walking exercise, when they are not at work; 
and fourthly, I have not a_ head-stall or 
rack-chain in my stable. These four circum- 
stances comprehend the whole mystery of keep- 
ing horses’ legs fine, and their feet in sound 
working condition up to a good old age.”—p. 275. 


HorsEsHOES.—The question whether horses 
should or should not be shod, is again under discus- 
sion. The proposition will crop up at intervals 
until a rational view of the subject comes to be 
taken. As a matter of physiological fitness, 
nothing more indefensible than the use of shoes 
can be imagined. Not only is the mode of attach- 
ing them by nails to the hoof objectionable; but 
the shoe is the probable, if not the evident, cause 
of many affections of the foot and leg, which im- 
pair the usefulness, and must affect the comfort 
of the animal. Whether horses could work on 
our roads, without some protection, is another 
question. We think it would be fqund that the 
natural structure would adapt itself to any ordin- 
ary requirement. 

There is, however, a wide difference of opinion 
upon this point among authorities on horse man- 
agement, and the problem is not likely to be 
finally solved until the experiment has been tried. 
There can be no doubt as to the additional power 
of grasping road surfaces, which would be secured 
to the advantage of the rider or driver, and the 


relief of the horse, if shoes were not used. Mean- 
while, we should like to see the trial made. It 
should, however, be understood that the experi- 
ment must be tried with colts that have not been 
shod. This is an essential condition of the test.— 
London Lancet, of June 28, 1878. - 


Correspondence. 

A valued correspondent writes: “I hope the 
poem ‘ Now,’ by Miss Procter, in the July paper, 
may inspire some who feel an interest in our work 
to do some active work for it. Among the many 
who wish well to animals, how few there are who 
really work for them! I wish all our societies 
could spend more money in publications, and in 
distributing them through the country. They 
truly represent seed, and offer the best hope of a 
future harvest.” 

We very heartily approve of what our corres- 
pondent says of publications. The chief difficul- 
ties are: first, the want of money that was ex- 
pressly given for such a purpose; and, secondly, 
the urgency of other claims. 

Both are weighty, and a due regard to either 
may be a good reason for refusing to publish. 
How can they be answered? By a publication 
fund. Whether its interest only, or both prin- 
cipal and interest, shall be spent, must depend 
upon the donors. Gifts by living friends, for such 
a purpose, we -should hope, would be without 
restrictions, other than the approval of directors. 
Is there not some friend will make a beginning 
of such a publication fund for our Mass. Society 
for P. C. to Animals? 

Cattle Transportation. 

‘* A great reformation in the treatment of animals 
would be made if butchers and dealers would buy 
their catile direetly from the cars, before the cattle 
are allowed to drink. Inhumane dealers will not 
stop to let their cattle drink, if they can help it, 
until they get to the end of their journey ; when 
the cattle are nearly famished for water. Then 
they let them drink, and sell them full of water ; 
and large steers will drink from sixty to eighty 
pounds each in weight, for which owners get five 
or six cents per pound.” 

The attention of dealers is asked to this point, 
in their own interest, as well as in that of the 
abused cattle. This fact is another to show 
the urgency of a more stringent law for the pro- 
tection of animals during transportation. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in July. 

Whole ber of complaints, 175; viz., Beating, 21; over- 
working and overloading, 22; overdriving, 5; driving when 
lame or galled, 44; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
12; abandoning, 2; torturing, 10; driving when diseased, 9; 
cruelly transporting, 7; general cruelty, 43. 

Remedied without prosecution, 69; warnings issued, 49; not 
substantiated, 36; not found, 11; prosecuted, 10; convicted, 10. 

Animals killed, 35; temporarily taken from work, 40. 


Receipts by the Society in July. 
FINEs. 

Police Court.—Chelsea $5. 

District Courts.—First Southern Middlesex, $10; First Plym- 
outh, $10; Second Southern Worcester, $5. 

Municipal Court.—E. Boston District, $10; W. Roxbury 
(3 cases), $35; Brighton District (7 cases), $13.50. 

Superior Court.—Middlesex County, $250. 

Witness fees, $1.90. Total, $340.40. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $100; Miss M. A. Fuller, $1; Mrs. C. C. 
Annable, $1. ‘Total, $102. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Woman’s Branch Penn. Soc. P. C. A., $62.50; 8. T. Lincoln, 
$3; A. Allen, $2; T. D. Brigham, $2; Young’s Hotel, $2; W. 
A. Robinson, $2; Miss N. 8. Fowler, $3; Geo. Goodnow, $1.17. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. G. Woodman, L. Willard, J. F. Hathaway, G. H. 
Coombs, W. R. Roundy, Dr. D. M. Burgess, C. 8. Cushing, L. 
Jack, E.R. Brower, M. A. Smith, J. Buntin, P. A. Crafts, 8. P. 
Hill, 8. L. Sawyer, Dr. Putnam, 8. Weld, J. Goodnow, G. 
Kinney, G. E. Dennison, J. W. Waterhouse, Crane, Waite & 
Co. ‘Petal, $98.67. 


OTHER Sums. 


Postage, fifteen cents; interest, $2.81. Total, $2.96, 
Total amount received _in July, $544.03. 
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Children’s Department. 


Meadow Talk. 


A bumble-bee, yellow as gold, 
Sat perched on a red-clover top, 
When a grasshopper, wiry and old, 
Came along with a skip and a hop; 
“‘Good-morrow,” cried he, Mr. Bumble-Bee! 
You seem to have come to a stop.” 


“We people that work,” 
Said the bee with a jerk, 
Find a benefit sometimes in stopping; 
Only insects like you, 
Who have nothing to do, 
Can keep up perpetual hopping.” 


The grasshopper paused on his way, 
And thoughtfully hanched up his knees, 
“ Why trouble this sunshiny day,” 
Quoth he, “ with reflections like these ? 
I follow the trade for which I was made; 
We all can’t be wise bumble-bees ! 


There’s a time to be sad, 
And a time to be glad, 

A time both for working and stopping; 
For men to make money, 
For you to make honey, 

And for me to do nothing but hopping!” 

—Caroline Leslie in St. Nicholas, July, 1878. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.] - 
Frank Andrews and his Pony—The Ejfect of Kind- 
ness. 

Frank sent his pony to Warren, Penn., to spend 
the winter. He placed him in the care of Jerry, 
an old attaché of the family. Jerry regarded 
Billy as a very unmanageable animal, as_ he 
could not catch him when he was loose in the lot, 
and he required assistance to get him into the 
stable. Jerry could not understand why such an 
unruly and hard-to-be-governed horse should be 
kept for the use of a little boy. 

Spring came, and Frank arrived in Warren, 
and you may imagine Jerry’s surprise, when he 
saw Frank run up to Billy in his pasture, throw 
his arms around the pony’s legs, and cover them 
with kisses. Billy seemed to enjoy Frank’s ca- 
resses. He submitted to the bridle, and, in the 
presence of his young master, docility marked 
his every movement. He appeared to delight in 
submitting to Frank’s wishes and demands. 

Jerry and others were astonished at the new 
behavior of this hitherto incorrigible little horse. 
The cause was soon manifest. Frank was both 
kind and considerate; he never struck Billy, and 
he never rode him upon fatiguing journeys. By 
men, Billy had been whipped, had been pushed 
beyond his natural gait, and had been compelled 
to go long distances. Heavy weights were put 
upon his back; hence he dreaded them, and made 
every effort to escape from them. What a lesson 
Frank and Billy furnished! It is the key to the 
whole treatment of dumb animals by those who 
have them in their care. By kindness they will 
love you, and cheerfully serve you. When 
abused, they give you an unwilling service, and 
will avoid you whenever an opportunity offers. 

A mistake is often made in keeping horses too 
closely confined, not allowing them the freedom 
of paddock or pasture. Constant confinement, 
without giving the horse an opportunity of rolling 
upon the grass or in the dust, renders the skin 
sensitive; the horse dislikes the groom, as every 
touch of the currying-comb gives him positive 
pain. Frank Andrews teaches a lesson that all 
should learn. M.Y H. D. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Our Birds. 

By R. Stvureis, Jr. 
Chap. 1. 


Ete! —Su—ete! Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! 

The first gray light is beginning to drive away 
the shadows upon the ivy-covered wall. 

Ete!—Su— ete! Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! 

So sang one little bird alone, then a second, then 
another, and another, until the old wall, all silence 
but a moment ago, seemed to chirp at every crevice, 
and the air was filled with twitter, chirp, and 


song. Thus each morning am I waked. Draw- 


ing my curtain I look upon a brick wall as high“ 


as the house and covered to the very top with 
vines, English, Poison Ivy, and Creeper. The 
leaves are not yet grown, so that the whole wall 
is traced over with branches, clinging to it with 
their little black fingers. This wall is the home 
of fifty English sparrows, and in among the 
branches are there twenty-five nests, all of straw 
on the outside, but lined within with the softest 
things they can tind; little bits of cloth, cotton- 
wool and feathers. When the summer shall have 
really come, no nest will be seen, for the leaves 
of the vines will cover them completely from 
sight, and the birds will simply disappear among 
the leaves as they go nest-ward; but now each 
nest stands clearly out, and | can see everything 
that goes on. Dick and Jenny are very busy 
just now getting their nest ready for the little 
naked birds that will be in them in another 
month. They are dark-gray birds with light 
breasts, but I am sorry to say that Dick dresses 
more than his wife, and wears a black collar and 
a very funny sort of black cap, which makes him 
look quite saucy. And a very saucy bright little 
fellow he is too. They work very busily. Here 
comes Dick with the end of a straw about two 
feet along in his beak, that he has taken from 
some neighboring stable. Out comes Jenny, and 
at it they go, to crack it here and there, so as to 
bend it in round their nest. They both work, 
Dick doing the heavy work, and Jenny’s pretty 
little beak putting in the nice finishing touches. 
Then giving Jenny a little nod away goes Dick 
again straight up and over the top of the wall. 

. . . Hulloh! what has he got now? Why 
a piece of cotton-wool as big as himself, yes, and 
bigger. Come out Jenny! And now Mr. Dick 
tries it to get into the nest. He pushes and pushes, 
and gets very much excited because it will not go 
in, and finally gives it up, looking very warm and 
cross. Then Jenny comes and sits close beside 
him, and gives him little quiet strokes with her 
bill, and as soon as he can listen to reason, she 
whispers something to him. He puffs himself up 
with pleasure, gives Jenny a bright little wink, as 
much as to say, “ Ar’n’t you smart,” and backs into 
the nest. Then he pulls and she pushes, until, little 
by little, the whole piece of wool disappears 
within. Then don’t the nest move! It looks as 
though there were an earthquake going on, but at 
length in a very rumpled condition Dick makes 
his way out, and then he is rewarded, for Jenny, 
with a bright happy look, comes out and puts 
her little beak against his. I don’t hear anything, 
but I think it must be a kiss. 

But Jenny, what are you after? Down she 
drops like a shot. See there! Look at that little 
feather in the air. Jenny sees much quicker than 
Dick, and off she is to catch it. But the wind 
takes it now here, now there, now up, now down, 
and now it is whirled round and round, but little 
Jenny follows every turn, while her Dick just 
stands clapping his wings at her beautiful flights. 
The feather is quick, but, dear me, it had no chance 
with Jenny, Suddenly she has it and sweeps 
away up to Dick, who actually crows in triumph, 
and having crowed to his satisfaction, he thus 
addresses Jenny, who, panting with her exertion sits 
demurely by, twirling the feather round and round 
in her pretty little beak, but never taking her little 
twinkling eye off Dick. “Jenny you always were 
the very smartest of all the girls, and you are not 
a bit older than you were last spring when we 
were married. How you did spin after that 
feather! I knew it never had a bit of a chance of 
coming to the ground. Wherever the wind took 
it, there you were, you bird you, and though it 
went up high and dropped quickly, though 
it spun round and round (wasn’t it dizzy work ?) 
‘ite spun too, and when at last, all tired out, it 

egan to float down, didn’t you balance yourself 
underneath, and opening your little bill, let it 
drop right in. . . . Oh, my Jenny, but it 
reminds me of a feathery fellow that fell last 
spring and has never been sorry for it. But 
never mind we won’t talk of him.” 


Here he made a sudden jump at Jenny, but 
she was too quick for him and led him a pretty 
chase. In and out among the vines they went, 
now running along the stems, now hopping from 
one little branch to another, now mounting up 
high into the air, then letting herself drop sudden- 
ly like a swallow almost to the ground, and just 
grazing the back of old Tom the cat, asleep on 
the grass. Then back again, and just as Dick 
was about to catch her, lighting on a little spray 
that bent almost double with her weight, so that 
Dick could not come too. He gives up the chase, 
and goes and sits at the opening of their nest, and 
sings her praise till she can stand it no longer, and 
comes and stops his mouth, you may imagine how. 

But Dick and Jenny cannot afford to play long. 
Away they go again to find what they can for the 
nest-building. 

But while they are away something happens — 
but we will let Dick himself talk about it when 
he comes back. (To be continued.) 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A True Story of a Mule. 
BY A YOUNG LADY OF THIRTEEN YEARS. 

It is a frequent exclamation, “Stupid as a 
donkey !”’ ‘““Obstinate as a mule!” I write this 
story of a mule to show that this is not always 
true; and that donkeys and mules are not as 
stupid, although they are often as obstinate, as they 
are represented to be. 

The mule whose adventures I intend to relate, 
was about the size of a large donkey, and of a 
bay color. His early life is unknown. He was 
bought by a private family, who used him in a 
little beach-wagon. In summer he was let loose 
in the fields, and, in winter, he was kept in the 
barn, among the cows and horses. When he was let 
loose in summer, he had five fields to roam about 
in, and it was a wonder if, once a week at least, 
he did not make a place in the fence large enough 
for himself, three cows, and a calf to pass through ; 
for, as he did not like to go out of the pasture 
alone, he would hunt up the cows, and, walking 
behind them, drive them through the opening in 
single file. He would then make them go wher- 
ever he wished. 

One day, the calf, which he had driven off as 
usual, made some resistance. The mule, who was 
not at all accustomed to opposition, took the little 
calf entirely by surprise, by kicking him flat on 
his back. Either he was so astonished that he dare 
not move, or the mule’s vigorous kick had taken 
away his breath. Seeing this, the mule put his 
foot under him and kicked him up again! 

About once a week, the stable-man would come 
down to the house, and give the startling intel- 
ligence that Cadichon (such was the long-eared 
hero’s name) was missing. Everybody would 
start off to find him in the corn-fields, for he had 
a sharp appetite for corn. After having balked 
all our efforts to catch him, and making us hoarse 
from shouting “There he goes!” “Stop him!” 
* Don’t let him pass!” and-other warnings, which 
were usually fruitless, we would go home. After- 
wards he would appear, led by the man, who told 
us he had to wait two hours before Cadichon 
could be caught. 

Soon after he was let loose in the pasture, it 
was found best to put a hook on the folding-doors 
of the barn, for Cadichon would pull the doors 
apart, enter the barn, and go to the large box in 
which the corn was kept, open it, and eat until 
somebody came to stop him. 

One day, when I was riding him, I got off for a 
minute, when he broke away, and made straight 
for the corn-field, all of us after him. Soon, 
however, he began to run after ws, so that we all 
had to dodge behind hay-stacks. One boy, who 
was not so fortunate as to have such a protection, 
was perceived by Cadichon, who made a run for 
him; whereupon, the boy, seeing he could not 
escape otherwise, rolled down a steep embank- 
ment; but the mule was far too wise to follow 
him. We did not catch him for some time that 


evening. E. C. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Tame Lions. 

The original of the picture of a 
lady and two African lions on this 
page, was photographed at 54 
Howard Street, in this city, where 
all the same family now are. 
The lions are now twenty-six 
months old, and were born in 
New York city. Of course they 
have not yet reached their full 
growth; but no one who sees 
them will call them small. One 
is of each sex,—the male an- 
swers to the name of “ Willie,” 
and the female to ‘“ Martha.” 
They were not of the same 
mother, but were born about the 
same time. They are the only 
survivors of the six in the two 
litters. At their births, Mrs. M. E. 
Lincoln took them in charge, and 
has cared for them ever since 
with a motherly affection. She 
calls them her “babes.” That 
the affection is mutual, no one 
can doubt who has seen them 
together. They are as obedient 
to her requirements as any pets 


can be. “ Willie” will stand up MRS, LINCOLN AND HER TAME YOUNG LIONS, 


at her word, on his hind feet, and 


The Lion. 

The lion (Felis leo, Lin.), is the 
most powerful of the beasts of 
prey; distinguished by its uni- 
form tawny color, the tuft of black 
hair at the end of the tail, and 
| the flowing mane which clothes 
the head, neck, and shoulders of 
the male. Formerly inhabiting 
the three divisions of the ancient 
world, it appears to be now con- 
fined to Africa, and the neighbor- 
ing parts of Asia. The lion is’ 
subject to considerable variation, 
chiefly as regards the quantity of 
mane, and lengthened hair on 
other parts. There is, also, con- 
siderable difference of physiog- 
nomy between the African and 
Asiatic lions, and the latter are 
always paler, and reputed to be 
less courageous; but there is no 
difference of size, and apparent 
strength. Those who distinguish 
the lions of Asia and Africa as 
different species, might change 
their opinion on seeing the vari- 
ous adults now living in London. 
— Cuvier’s Works. 


stretch upward his fore-paws to the very limit of 
their farthest reach ; he will give one of them to 
his mistress in friendly recognition, covering her 
hand from sight ; will lie down and roll over; put 
up his face to hers and kiss her, as an affectionate 


' dog might, and will go to his corner and lie down 


when she is through with him; growling, now 
and then, good-naturedly, in the deepest bass 
tones. “ Martha” will do the same tricks, but 
she makes no observations, looking kindly, how- 
ever, all the while at her mistress. 

Mrs. Lincoln moves about in the room with 
them as freely as if among her true children. Of 
course the first and last words to Mrs. Lincoln 
upon seeing so strange a sight are, in substance,— 
“Beware! their natural appetites are sleeping. 
Between these and their wild fathers of the jungle, 
there have not been successive generations under 
man’s eye to make this safe, and the awakening 
may be sudden and awful.” But Mrs. Lincoln 
answers, “ that she knows them as nobody else can ; 
that they will do anything for her, and nothing 
against her, and are more affectionate every day.” 
The indisputable fact, that they are, and have been 
as gentle and obedient with her as if they were 
domestic and not wild animals, is a mighty 
proof of the power of firm and steady kindness 
to win and lead the most intractable natures. 

Our picture shows that Mrs. Lincoln is one 
whose rule would be uniform and unyielding. 
Mr. Lincoln has been a showman, and this is the 
fact which explains how the animals came in his 
possession ; but it was the devotion of his wife 
that won the victory over them. 

The lions can be seen by any who may call at 
the house for the purpose. No charge is made; 
but if visitors choose to buy a photograph of 


‘the group as shown above, or to leave a gilt 


in return for the novel sight, either may be 
done. 


| 


There is a narrow passage-way adjoining No. 
54, say thirty feet by four, with brick walls on two 
sides and at one end, quite high; but open at the 
top. There the lions spend a part of each day. 
The rest of the time they are in a room, the walls 
of which are of brick, with a door and window in 
it, and about the size of a small bed-room. The 
door opens inwardly, and has iron bars strong 
enough to keep the lions in, should they ever think 
of escaping. The lions are not now permitted to 
come into the room to visitors, as formerly, be- 
cause their increased size would cause some 
people to shrink from so near a contact; and, 
also, because the city authorities have wisely 
thought it not prudent to allow this unnecessary 
risk. We suppose a time will come when other 
communities will have an opportunity to see them. 


Una and the Lion. 

The lion would not leave her desolate ; 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 

Of her sad troubles, and misfortunes hard ; 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 

And when she wakt he wayted diligent 
With humble service to her will prepar’d : 

From her fayre eyes he took commandment, 
And ever by her ookes conceived her intent. 

—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Canto 8, verse 9. 


“ Would’st thou view the lion’s den ? 
Search afar from haunts of men, 
Where the reed-encircled rill 
Oozes from the rocky hill, 

By its verdure far descried, 
’Mid the desert brown and wide. 
Close beside the sedgy brim, 
Couchant lurks the lion grim ; 
Watching till the close of day 
Brings the death-devoted prey.” 
—Thomas Pringle. 


4@ 


HE doubles his gift, who gives in time. 


Pigeon-Shooting. 

On the human side of a bull-fight there is always 
some display of courage and address in the pres- 
ence of a genuine danger which goes to mitigate, 
in a meagre sort of way, the bald brutality of the 
exhibition. And then a bull-fight may be an im- 
proving spectacle, for sometimes the bull does kill 
the man. Perhaps it is only the spirit of daring 
and adventure manifested by the bull-slayer, or 
the secret hope that the bull may be encouraged 
to execute justice upon his tormentors, which 
lures Spanish beauty to the arena. But what was 
there in the pigeon-shooting by the sea to attract 
the “ numerous ladies” who are reported to have 
been spectators at that slaughter ot innocents last 
Saturday? Uncaging a captive bird into a mo- 
ment of fluttering freedom, while a brigade of 
pot-hunters stand out of bounds to bag it if the 
gentlemen who first try to fill it with No. 8 shot 
should chance to miss or only maim it, may be 
“sport.” It may be athletic sport. But there is 
some question about its being manly sport. If an 
infuriated dove would now and then turn upon 
the gentlemen with double-barrelled guns, the 
sport would be dignified by the addition of an ele- 
ment of remote danger. But the birds get timidly 
blown to pieces one after an other without any 
attempt at retaliation, and the ladies have no 
opportunity to applaud any display of personal 
valor by the gentleman. Shooting pigeons from 
a trap, is not an elevating pastime from any point 
of view—especially the pigeon’s. And yet the 
pigeons may have the best of it after all. Gettin 
killed is bad enough, but getting degraded an 
and brutalized is worse.—New York Tribune. 


Wit of Goldsmith, 

Dr. Johnson shook his sides with laughter 
because Goldsmith admired the skill with which 
the little fishes in the fable were made to talk in 
character. “ Why, Dr. Johnson,” said Goldsmith, 
“this is not so easy as you seem to think, for if 
you were to make little fishes talk, they would 
talk like whales.” 

WE thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a 
copy of a “ Service of Mercy,” prepared by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, and used*in his Sunday-school at 
roe Paul, Minn., on one of the Sundays in July 
ast, 
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JOYOUS SPRING. 


From “High School Music Reader,” pub. by GINN & HEATH, BosTon. 
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1. Spring-time, in her gold-en bloom, Once to earth de-scend - ed ; 
2. And the love-ly gold-en days, Ban-ishpain and sor - row; 


Broke the win-ter’s spell of gloom, Asked not al- ma-nac 
O - dors sweet, un-spok-en praise, 


or seer 
In-cense-like, from plain and _ hill, 


3. 
From the southern groves in throngs, 
= While their new-learnt trills and songs 
fan > Fill the azure, sunny space 


Rise, and earth with rap - ture fill,—With 


If her glo - ry might ap- pear; Came and earth un - bend - ed. 


a new - born glad - ness. 


it 4 


With a sweet and wondrous grace, 
Peace and blessings bringing. 
4 


Let the tale each spring day tells 
Be forgotten never ! 
That we too should joyous be, 
Merry, like the birds, with song,— 
Merry as the day is long, 


Singing, dancing ever! 


The Sing-Away Bird. 
By Lucy Laxkcom. 


0 say, have you heard of the sing-away bird, 
That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with the riils from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver ? 
“O sing! sing-away ! sing-away!” 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the sing-away bird! 


And the bald-headed hills, with their rocks and their rills, 
To the tune of his rapture are ringing, 
And their faces grow young, all their gray mists among, 
While the forests break forth into singing. 
“O sing! sing-away ! sing-away!” 
And the river runs singing along; 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 


It was nothing but— hush! a white-throated thrush, 
That emptied his musical quiver, 
With a charm and a spell over valley and dell 
On the banks of the Runaway River. 
*“O sing! sing-away ! sing-away!” 
Yet the song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 


And, beneath the glad sun, may a glad-hearted one 
Set the world to the tune of his gladness. 
The rivers shall sing it, the breezes shall wing it, 
Till life shall forget its long sadness. 
“O sing! sing-away ! sing-away!” 
Sing, spirit, who knowest joy’s Giver,— 
Sing on, by time’s Runaway River! 
—St. Nicholas for May. 
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Self-Sacrifice. 


Did the laws of nature permit one person to 
take the physical pains of another, there would be 
a constant struggle as to which should bear each 
wound, each deformity, and each disease. Espe- 
cially among women, in whom this spirit of loving 
self-sacrifice is commonly predominant, there 
would be found at an hour’s call a hundred Arrias 
to tell every shrinking Peetus that “ death did not 

ain,” a thousand Alcestes to descend to the grave 
in the stead of every selfish Admetus. Nay, it 
may be doubted whether, atter a while, the hospi- 
tals of the land would contain a single inmate 
(save, perchance, a few forsaken old women) of 
those originally sent there as patients; but every 
man as go forth, bailed out, willingly and joy- 
fully, by mother, sister, wile, or child, remaining 
to suffer in his stead.—F. P. Cobbe. 


The ** Sikh Religion.’’ 


“Nanek inculated the greatest kindness and 
consideration towards the lower animals, which 
represent the different stages of transmigration, 
or forms of embodiment, through which the 
scintilla anime divine, passes betore it is born 
a human being. This divine spark is said to 
wander through eight million four hundred thou- 
sand creatures before it animates the human body. 
Still every incarnation is an essential and sacred 
link in the unbroken chain of existence that con- 
nects the mollusk with man, and gradually lifts 
the whole out of the mirage of phenomena and 
the illusions of self-hood, to ultimate reunion with 
supreme and eternal spirit, which is the only 
reality. “The fool whetteth his knife and saith, 
‘what is a goat? what is a cow? what are beasts?’ 
But the wise man knoweth that the blood of all is 
one. . . . Destroy not life for the preservation 
of the body.” “When God taketh out his account 
book,” says Kabir, “ what will be the state of 
those who slaughter animals and declare that it 
is lawful ? Unit. Review, August, 1878. 

A Swan. 

Mr. Froude declares “all genuine men” to be 
objects of special attraction to animals (as well 
as to children) ; and in his biographical sketch of 
Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln, he recounts the “ very 
singular instance” of the liking shown for that 
prelate by the big swan of Stone Manor, usually 
so unmanageable and savage: the bishop knew 
the way to his heart, fed him, and taught him to 
poke his head into the pockets of his frock to look 
for bread-crumbs, which he did not fail to find 
there. Ever after, it is said, he seemed to know 
instinctively when the bishop was expected, and 
flew trumpeting up and down the lake, slapping 
the water with his wings; and on the arrival of 
his right reverend friend, he would strut at his 
side, and sometimes follow him upstairs. It was 
a miracle, of course, adds the biographer, to the 
general mind, though explicable enough to those 
who have observed the teostnal charm which men 
who take pains to understand animals are able to 
exercise over them.—Animal World. 


SHARKs wont bite a swimmer who keeps his 
legs in motion. If you can keep kicking longer 
than a shark can keep waiting, you'll be all right. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


‘ 


Firm and Faithful. 

“ Be firm and be faithful: desert not the right; 
The brave are the bolder, the darker the night; 
Then up and be doing, though cowards may fail ; 
Thy duty pursuing, dare all, and prevail. 


If scorn be thy portion, if hatred and loss, 

If stripes or a prison, remember the cross! 

God watches above thee, and He will requite; 
Stand firm and be faithful, desert not the right.” 


4 


Tue winds that o’er my ocean run, 
Reach through all heavens beyond the sun ; 
Through life and death, through fate, through time, 
Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 

—D. A. Wasson. 


Ir I should know all things that are in the 
world, and should not be in charity, what hel 
would it be to me in the sight of God, who wi 
judge me by my deeds ?—A’ Kempis. 
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